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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its favour. CowPer. 
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If the performance of a writer thus dis-| 
tressed is not perfect, its faults ought surely | 
to be imputed to a cause very different from 
want of genius, and must rather excite pity 
than provoke censure. 

But when under these discouragements 
the tragedy was finished, there yet remain- 
ed the labour of introducing it on the stage, 
an undertaking, which, to an ingenious mind, 
was in a very high degree vexatious and 
disgusting; for having little interest or re- 
putation, he was obliged to submit himself 
wholly to the players, and admit, with what- |} 
ever reluctance, the emendation of Mr. Cib- 
ber, which he always considered as the dis- 
grace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic 
ofa very different class, from whose friend- 

ship he received great assistance on many || 

occasions, and whom he never mentioned | 
but with the utmost tenderness and regard. || 

He had been for some time distinguished by | 
him with very particular kindness, and on 
this occasion it was natural to apply to him 
as an author of an established character. He || 
therefore sent this tragedy to him, with a| 
short copy of verses,* in which he desir edt 
is correction. Mr. Hill, whose humanity | 
ind politeness are generally known, readily }) 
-omplied with his request; but as he is re- 
narkable for singularivy of sentiment, and j 
old experiments in language, Mr. Savage | 
lid not think his play much improved by his | 
nhovation, and had even at that time the 

-ourage to reject several passages which he 

ould not approve; and, what is still mere | 

wudable, Mr. Hillshad the generosity not to 
esent the neglect of his alterations, but | 
syote the prologue and epilogue, in which || 
1¢ touches on the circumstances of the au- | 
hor with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compli-' 
neces, he was only able to bring his play. 
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* Printed in the late collection of his Poems. 
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| blotted out his name from the list, when a 


_ that gliimmered in it, that gimmered through 
all the mists which poverty and Cibber had | 


| wit. 


| 
| very large sum, having been never master | 
} 


‘afterwards, when Mr. Savage’s necessities 
returned, he encouraged a subscription toa 
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upon the stage in the summer, when the 
chief actors had retired, and the rest were 
in possession of the house for their own ad- 
vantage. Among these, Mr. Savage was ad- 
mitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, by which he gained no great reputa- 
tion, the theatre being a province for which 


nature seemed not to have designed him; | 


for neither his voice, look, nor gesture, were 
such as were expected on the stage; and he 
was so much ashamed of having been re- 
duced to appear as a player, that he always 


copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his 


her cruelty more public, they only hardened 
in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscrip- 
tion to the Miscellany, but furnished like- 
wise the greatest part of the poems of which 
it is composed, and particularly The Happy 
Man, which he published as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these 
papers should influence to patronize merit 
in distress, without any other solicitation, 
were directed to be left at Button’s coffee- 
house; and Mr. Savage going there a few 
days afterwards, without expectation of any 
effect from his proposal, found to his sur- 





! 
} 
{ 
friends. | prise seventy guineas, which had been sent 


In the publication of his performance he 
was more successful, for the rays of genius 


been able to spread over it, procured him 


the notice and esteem of many persons emi- |; 


nent for their rank, their virtue, and their 


| him in consequence of the compassion ex- 
cite d by Mr. Hill’s pathetic representation. 
| To this miscellany he wrote a Preface, in 
which hé gives an account of his mother’s 
|crueity in a very uncommon strain of hu- 
mour, and with a gaiety of imagination, 
| which the success of his subscription pro- 
bably produced. 





Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, 
| the accumulated profits arose to an hundred | 
pounds, which he thought at that time a 


of so much before. 

In the Dedication, for which he received | 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable. | 
The Preface contains a very liberal enco- 
|| mium on the blooming excellences of Mr. 
| Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. Savage could 
not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the | 
| play out of their hands. The generosity of 
Vir. Hill did not end on this occasion; for }, 


| Miscellany of poems in a very extraordinary 
manner, by publishing his story in the Plain 
Deaier, with some affecting lines, which he 
asserts to have been written by Mr. Savage 
upon the treatment received by him from 
his mother, but of which he was himself the 
author as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. 
These lines, and the paper iff -shichthey 
were inserted, had a very powerful effect 
upon all but his mother, whom, by making 
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The Dedication is addressed to the Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without reserve, and to confess the truth, 
with very little art. The same observation 


| may be extended to all his Dedications: his 


compliments are constrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, 
or the decency of introduction: he seems to 
have written his panegyrics for the perusal 
jonly of his patrons, and to have imagined 
that he had ne other task than to pamper 
them with praises however gross, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, 
without the assistance of elegance or inven- 
| on. 

| Soon afterwards, the death of the king 
furnished a general subject for a poetical 
/contest, in which Mr, Savage engaged, and 
is allowed to have carried the prize of hon- 
our from his competitors; but I kuow not 
whether he gaiwed by his performance any 
other advantage than the increase of his re- 
putation; thoutfrdt must certainly have been 
with further views that he prevailed upon 
himself to attempt a species ef writing of 
which all whe topics had been long before 
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exhausted, and which was made at once dif- 
ficult by the multitudes that had failed in it, 
and those that had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very distress- 
ful perplexitics, appeared however to be 
gaining upon mankind, when both his fame 
and his life were endangered by an event, 
of which it is not yet determined, whether 
it ought to be mentioned as a crime ora 
calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Sav- 
age came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that he might pursue his studies 
with less interruption, with an intent to dis- 
charge another lodging which he had in 

‘ Westminster; and accidentally meeting two 
gentlemen, his acquaintances, whose names 
were Merchant and Gregory, he went in 
with them to a neighbouring coffee-house, 
and sat drinking till it was late, it being in 
no time of Mr. Savage’s life any part of his 
character to be the first of the company 
that desired to separate. He would willingly 
have gone to bed in the same house; but 
there was not room for the whole company, 
and theiefore they agreed to ramble about 
the streets, and divert themselves with such 
amusements as should offer themselves tll 
morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to 
discover a light in Robinson’s coffee-house, 
near Charing-cross, and therefore went in. 
Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded 
a room, and was told that there was a good 
fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their 

_reckoning. Merchant, not satisfied with this 

answer, rushed into the room, and was fol- 

jowed by his companions. He then petulantly 
placed himself between the company and 
the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, swords were 
drawn on both sides, and one Mr. James 

Sinclair was killed. Savage, having wounded 
likewise a maid that held him, forced his 
way with Merchant out of the house; but 
being intimidated and confused, without re- 
solution either to fly or stay, they were taken 
in backcourt by one of the company and 
some soldiers, who he had called to his as- 
sistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night 
they were in the morning carried before 
three justices, who committed them to the 
Gatehouse, from whence, upon the death of 
Mr. Sinclair, which happened the same day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate, 
where they were however treated with some 
distinction, exempted from the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, not among the common 














When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unusual manner, and the 
public appeared to interest itself as in a 
cause of general concern. The witnesses 
against Mr. Savage and his friends were, the 
woman who’ kept the house, which was a 
house of ill fame, and her maid, the men 
who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, 
and a woman of the town, who had been 
drinking with them, and with whom one of 
them had been seen in bed. They swore in 
general that Merchant gave the provocation, 
which Savage and Gregory drew their 
swords to justify; that Savage drew first, and 
that he stabbed Sinclair when-he was not in 
a posture of defence, or while Gregory 
commended his sword; that after he had giv- 
en the thrust he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but that the maid clung round him, 
and one of the company endeavoured to de- 
tain him, from whom he broke, by cutting 
the maid on the head, but was afterwards 
taken im a court. 

There was some difference in their depo- 
sitions; one did not see Savage give the 
wound, another saw it given when Sinclair 
held bis point towards the ground; and the 
woman of the town asserted, that she did 
not see Sinclair’s sword at all: this difference 
however was very far from amounting to 
inconsistency; but it was sufficient to show, 
that the hurry of the dispute was such, that 
it was not easy to discover the truth with 
relation to particular circumstances, and 
that therefore some deductions were to be 
made from the credibility of the testimonies. 
Sinclair had declared several times before 
his death, that he received his wound from 
Savage, nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fact, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by urging the suddenness of the whole action, 
and the impossibility of any ill design, or 
premeditated malice, and partly to justify it 


tunity of giving the thrust: he observed, that 
neither reason nor law obliged a man to 
wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
which, if he should suffer it, he might never 
be able to return; that it was always allowa- 
ble to prevent an assault, and to preserve 
life by taking away that of the adversary, by 
whom it was endangered. 


by the necessity of self-defence, and the haz- 
ard of his own life, if he had lost that oppor- 
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thronged the court with the most attentive 
and respectful silence: those who thought he 
ought not to be acquitted, owned that ap- 
plause could not be refused him; and those 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now re- 
verenced his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him 
were proved to be persons of characters 
which did not entitle them to much credit; 
a common strumpet, a woman by whom 
strumpets were entertained, and a man by 
whom they were supported; and the charac- 
ter of. Savage was by several persons of 
distinction asserted to be that of a modest 
inoffensive man, not inclined to broils, or to 
insolence, and who had, to that time, been 
only known for his misfortunes and his wit. 
Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtediy been acquitted; but Mr. Page, 
who was then upen the bench, treated him 
with his usual insolence and severity, and 
when he had summoned up the evidence, 
endeavoured to exasperate the jury, as Mr. 
Savage used to relate it, with this eloquent 
harangue: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consi- 
der that Mr. Savage is a very great man, 
a much greater man than you or I, gentle- 
men of the jury; that he wears very fine 
clothes, much finer clothes than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury; that he has abundance 
of money in his pocket, much more money 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; bu 

gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard 
case, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 
should therefore kill you or me, gentlemen 
of the jury?” 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus 
misrepresented, and the men who were to 
decide his fate incited against him by in- 
vidious comparisons, resolutely asserted, 
that his cause was not candidly explained 
and began to recapitulate what he had be 
fore said with regard to his condition, an 
the necessity of endeavouring to escape t 

expenses of imprisonment, but the judg 















With regard. to the violence with which 
he endeavoured to escape, he declared, that 
it was aot his design to fly from justice, or 
decline a trial, but to avoid the expenses and 
severities of a prison; and that he intended 
to have appeared at the bar without compul- 
sion. 

This defence, which took up more than 





having ordered him to be silent, and repeal 
ed his orders without effect, commande 
that he should be taken from the bar b 
force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of t 
judge, that good charaters were of 
weight against positive evidence, thou; 
they might turn the stale where it 
doubtful; and that though, when two m 
attack each other, the death of either is o 
man-slaughter; but where one is the aggré 
sor, as in the case before them, and, in p 
suance of his first attack, kills the oth 
the law supposes the action, however s 
den, to be malicious. They then deliberat 








criminals, but in the Pess-yard. 
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an hour, was heard by the multitade that 


upon their verdict, and determined that 
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Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of 
murder, and Mr. Merchant, who had no 
sword, only of man-slaughter. 
(To be continued.) 
———— 
LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 
rHE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
M. DUPORTAIL, 
Lute Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 
jaterspersed w.th many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life of the late 
COUNT PULASKL 
Continued. 

What a night! my dear Faublas; how ma- 
ny different cares, how many opposite sen- 
timents agitated my unhappy mind during 
its continuance! How many times did I ex- 
perience the successive emotions of fear, 
nope, grief and joy. After so many dangers 
and inquietudes, Lodoiska was at length 
presented to me by her father, and I was in- 
toxicated with the dear hope of possessing 
her:—a barbarian had but now assassinated 
her in my presence! 

This was the most cruel and unfortunate 
moment of any during the whole course of 
my life!—But be comforted, my friend; my 
happiness, eclipsed as it were, ina single 
instant, was not long in shining forth with 
all its former splendour. 

Amidst the Tartars belonging to Titsican, 
was one somewhat conversant in surgery. 
We send for him; on his arrival he exam- 
ines the wound, and assures us, that it is 
but a slight one. The infamous Dourlinski, 
constrained by his chains, and blinded by his 
despair, had happily been prevented from 
giving any other than an ill-directed blow. 

As soon as Titsican was informed that 
the life of Lodeiska was not in any danger, 
he prepared to take leave of us. 

I leave you, said he, the five domestics 
who accompanied Pulaski; provisions for 
several days, arms, six excellent horses, two 
covered waggons, and all the people belong- 
ing to Dourlinskiin chains. Their base lord 
is no more! Adieu! the day is about to ap- 
pear; do not leave this place until tomor- 
row; I shall then visit the other cantons. 
Adieu, brave Poles! tell to your country- 
men that Titsican is not so bad as he has 
been represented to them, and that he some- 
times restores with ene hand what he takes 
with another. Adieu! 

At these words he lifts his hand to his 
head, and having saluted us gracefully, after 
the manner of his country, he gives the sig- 
nal to depart: the Tartars mount their fleet 

coursers in an instant, pass along the draw- 
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bridge, and make for the neighbouring 
plain at a full gallop. 

They had been gone scarely two hours 
when several of the neighbouring nobility, 
supported by a detachment of militia, came 
on purpose to invest the castle of Dourlin- 
ski. ’ 

Pulaski himself went out to receive them: 
he related the particulars of all that had oc- 
curred; and some, gained over by his elo- 
quence, promised to follow us to the pala- 
tinate of Lublin. 

They asked for only two days to prepare 
every thing necessary for the expedition, 
and actually came and rejoined us at the ap- 
pointed time, to the number of sixty. 
Lodoiska having assured us, that she was 
now able to undergo the fatigues of a jour- 
ney, we placed her in a commodious carri- 
age, which we had luckily been able to pro 
cure for this purpose. 

After having restored Dourlinshi’s peo- 
ple to liberty, we abandon the two covered| 
waggons to them, in which Titsican, acting | 
with his usual generosity, had left part of 
his immense booty: this we divided among | 
them in equal proportions. 
We arrived, without meeting with an ac- | 
cident, at Polowiski, in the palatinate of 
Lublin, this being the place which Pulaski 
had appointed for the general rendezvous.— 
The news of his return having gone abroad, 
a crowd of malecontents in the space of 
less than a month, flocked to and increased 
our little army to such a degree, that we 
soon found it to amount to no less than 
10,000 men. 

Lodoiski, entirely cured of her wound, 
and perfectly recoved from her fatigues, 
had regained her usual spirits, and appear- 
ed in possession of all her former beauty. 
Pulaski, one day, called me into his tent, 
and spoke as follows: Three thousand Rusi- 
ans have appeared, as you well know, upon 
the hetghts above, and at no greater dis- 
tance than half a league from us; take, in 
the course of the ensuing night, three 
thousand chosen men, and go and chase the 
enemy from the advantageous posts which 
they now occupy. Recollect, that on the 
success of a first attempt, depends almost 
always that of the compaign; recollect, that 
you are about to avenge your country’s 
wrongs; recollect too, my friend, that to- 
morrow I shail learn thy victory, and, that 
to-morrow also, thou shalt espouse Lodo- 
iska! 

{ began my march about ten o’clock.— 
At midnight we surprised our enemies in 
their camp. Never was a defeat more com- 
plete: we killed seven hundred men; we 
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their cannon, the military chest, and th 
ammunition. 

At break of day Pulaski marches out to 
join me with the remainder of the troops: 
he brings Lodoiska along with him: we are 
married in Pulaski’s tent. All the camp re- 
sounds with songs of gladness: valour and 
beauty are celebrated in joyous epithala- 
miums: it seemed to be the festival of Ve- 
nus and Mars; and it might be truly said, 
that every soldier appeared to be impressed 
with the same sentiments as myself, and that 
they all partook of my happiness. 

After I had given up the first days of so 
dear an union entirely to love, I began to 
think of recompensing the heroic fidelity of 
Boleslas. My father-in-law presented him 
with one of his castles, situate at some 
leagues from the capital; and Lodoiski and 
myself added to this princely donation a 
considerable sum in ready money, on pur- 
pose to enable him to lead an independent 
and tranquil life. 

He first refused to leave us, but we com- 
manded him to go and take possession of 
his castle, and live peaceably in that hon- 
ourable retreat which his services had so 
amply merited. On the day of his depar- 
ture I took him aside:—You must go in my 
name, said I, and wait upon our monarch 
at Warsaw: inform him that I am united 
in the bonds of Hymen to the daughter of 
Pulaski: state to him that I am armed on 
purpose to chase out of his kingdom those 
foreigners who are ravaging it; and tell] him, 
in particular, that Lovzinski, a foe to the 
Russians, is not the enemy of his king. 

I will not fatigue you, my dear Faublas, 
with the recital of our operations, during 
eight succeeding years of a bloody war.— 
Sometimes vanquished; much oftener victo- 
rious; equally great in the midst of a defeat, 
as formidable afier a victory, and always 
superior to events, Pulaski attracted and 
fixed the attention of all Europe, whom he 
astonished by his long and vigorous resist- 
ance. Obliged to abandon ‘one province, he 
made incursions into, and performed new 
prodigies of valour in another: and it was 
thus, that in marching successively through- 
out all the palatinates, he signalized in each 
of them, by some glorious exploit, that eter- 
nal hatred which he had sworn against the 
enemies of Poland. 

Wife of a warrior, daughter of a hero, 
accustomed to the tumult of a camp, Lodo- 
iska accompained us every where. Of five 
children which she had borne me, an only 
daughter alone remained to us, about eigh- 
teen months old. One day, after a most 
obstinate engagement, the victorious Rus- 

















took nine hundred prisoners; we siezed all 
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tent, on purpose to plunder it. Pulaski and 
myself, followed by some nobles, flew to the 
defence of Lodoiska, whom we saved with 
dificulty: my daughter however, had been 
carried off. 

This lovely child, by a sage precaution 
which her mother had wisely made use of 
in those times of intestine commotion, had the 
arms of our family impressed, by means of 
achemical preparation, under her left breast: 
but my search after my daughter has hi- 
therto been ineffectual. Alas, Dorliska, my 
dear Dorliska, either exists in slavery, or 
exists no more! 

This loss affected me with the most iive- 


ly sorrow; Pulaski, however, appeared, al- | 


most insensible to my misfortunes; either 
because his mind was occupied at this mo- 


ment with the great project which he soon | 
after communicated to me, or because the | 
miseries of his country alone could affect | 


his stoic heart. He, as usual, reassembies 


an advantageous post, employs several days 
in fortifying, and maintains himself in it for 
three whole months, against all the efforts 
of the Russians. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXVI. 

Non est vivere, sed valere, vita. Mart. 
In consideration of the urgency of the case 
we cheerfully give the distressed complain- 
ant underneath an early place in our column. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 

Mr. Peaccable, 

I have got out of bed for ten or fifteen 
minutes in order to have it made up afresh 
by my servant, and I think I cannot employ 


If, sir, you have ever been under the influ- 
ence of disease; if you have ever experien- 
ced that feebleness of mind which is indu- 
ced by a frame debilitated by long protrac- 
ted indisposition; you will pardon in me an 
egotism which in the present instance is ne- 
cessary, and which affords a temporary re- 
lief to one who has almost ceased to hope 
for aid from other sources. I was brought 
up in the country. Inured to labour from my 
earliest years, I grew up with as sound a 
constitution as ever was bestowed on man. 
‘My food was plain and wholesome, and all 


my habits tended to expand the seeds of 


health which nature had sown. I delighted 
in nothing so much as in the sports of the 
field, aud to ensure this pleasure every con- 
tent o endure every privation. After I had 
gone through the usual forms of an elemen- 
. tary education, my father called upon me to 


\ 
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determine on the profession which I thougat 
would best suit my passions and disposition. 
Till that moment I had thought very little 
on the subject, but by frequent conversation 
with the physician who lived in the village, I 
was allured ito love and ardent desire to pur- 
sue the study of the science of physic. My 
father was highly delighted with my choice. 
and I immediately entered upon my new 
pursuit. For the first year I confined my at- 
tention to the auxiliary branches of the heal- 
ing art; and with the exception of a few 
qualms and fears with respect to the dura- 
bility of my conformation, while I was read- 
ing anatomy, 1 got forward tolerably well. 
But the time arrived when it became proper 
to study some practical author, and the one 


| which my preceptor thought proper first to 


place in my hands was Cullen. Here was a 
wide field for imagination +o expatiate in; | 
poured over the first lines of frractice day 


| and night; I pondered and meditated upon 
the remains of his army, takes possession of | 


diseases when awake, and dreamed of symp- 


, toms and death when asleep. 1 gave my 





whole soul to the study of medicine and the 
peace of my soul went with it. I thought so 


much of disease and its consequences that I 


{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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at last thought I found my own health gradu- 
ally giving way. I conceived that the terrible 
disease of consumption stared me, in the face; 


| to be sure my ceeeks still glowed with roses 


of health, but they were easily mistaken for 
the hectic flushy and slow consuming fever 
that, like an insidious and false friend, under- 
mines the constitution and applies the axe 
to the root of existence. My muscular sys- 
tem was still solid, but I mistook it for the 
bloating of disease. My strength was unim- 
paired, but I knew that fever sometimes gave 


! 
| preternatural muscular power. I had no 


| 


| 


the time better than by giving you an ac- | 


count of my present deplorable condition. | 

















cough, but it was my misfortune to know 
that many persons had died of consumption 
who had never coughed. In this state of mind 
I continued for some months and in that time 
had taken a vast deal of medicine recommen- 
ded for the complaint under which it was my 
belief that I laboured. It was now time how- 
ever that I should attend the medical school 
at Philadelphia, and not finding myself likely 
to expire soon, I set out in the stage coach, 
which shook off consumption, but left a com- 
plaint almost as bad in its place. Rough 
roads and a long journey induced a pain in 
my loins, which I thought at once indicative 
of the gravel, and which I believed could 
only end in a dreadful and severe operation. 
For some days after my arrival at the city |] 
suffered the most terrible anguish of mind; 
but on making application to an eminent 
surgeon he cured me by assuring me that ] 
had mistaken fatigue for the stone, which 
opinion was in a few days verified. 
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Thus oave I icboured under ail the disea. 
ses in Cullen’s catalogue in rotation. I have 
consumed immense loads of nauseous drugs, 
and by this rash and absurd practice have so 
debilitated my constitution that I now sin- 
cerely believe I have induced many serious 
evils to myselfand which I cannot hope will 
be so easily removed as those imaginary 
ones with which I have been so long tor- 
mented. 

Thus, sir, you see that physic in my hands 
has been of infinite disadvantage to myself 
and is not likely to benefit others. I have 
wasted my time and I believe ruined my 
health by absurd and improper thoughts 
about my own welfare; and I hope you will 
publish this, that others may learn to discri- 
minate between uncertain symptoms and 
real diseases, and endeavour to turn the no- 
ble science of medicine to better account 
than to make it the instrument of destruc- 
tion to their own peace and the happiness of 
those around them. I am, &c. 

— 
For the Repertory. 

To possess a firm and strong mind is un- 
questionably of utility to us in whatever pro- 
fession we are engaged. One that is not 
biassed or influenced by any prejudices and 
which lays and executes its plans upon re- 
flection, conduces much to accelerate us in 
our pursuits. To regulate our conduct by 
strong principles and not to be intimidated 
in our duty by threats, nor to yield to ima- 
vinary evils, we must consider precedents 
which are assentially necessary to complete 
this task. A mind that cannot be alarmed by 
personal danger is generally endued with 
an uncommon degree of prudence and sta- 
bility. Hence we will very rarely tind that 
one who is gifted with that kind of temper 
sinking under the load of misfortunes or 
ever deserting the cause which he has deter- 
mined to support. This makes him equal 
for any undertaking, and the various . ner- 
gies which he 1s able to use in support of 
thosegattempts rouse him to still greater 
exertions. 

A man that is thus blessed with an un- 
daunted mind, and with a characteristic 
firmness in his actions, will very seldom 
or never desert his triend who stands in 
need of his assistance. Fidelity displays that 
coolness in a very remarkable deyree, ren- 
ders him capable of standing the assaults of 
treachery in support ofthis friend, and it ex- 
cites in his breast the most pleasing sensa- 
‘ions. It increases the affections of his com- 
panions, and he is regarded and esteemed 
in whatever circle he moves. But we will 
not always find fidelity among people of 
every description. This must be imputed 
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which every one possesses. The different 
system of his constitutional habits has a 
tendency to make his disposition still more 
vacillating and uncertain. It is natural and 
reasonable to suppose that every one is not 
actuated by the same passion or motive to 
distinguish himself in the same sphere in 
which others are situated. In this respect 
there would be a certain collision of inter- 


ests and individual prosperity among them, 


which would render the mind still less sta- 
bie and faithful. Their different manner of 
pursnits and the ardor which they show, 
when engaged in these pursuits, also pre- 
vents any certain solidity in the objects of 
their desires. To place upon any one its 
attachment and to endeavor to reciprocate 
that friendship and harmony, which are so 
necessary in every thing, would be one of 
the principal features of true fidelity. It 
would induce us to lay open, without fear 
of hypocrisy, or being deceived in the ex- 
pectations of friendship which we had con- 
tracted, the secrets of our hearts, and to 
exhibit to him whom we confidently believe 
to be our sincere friend, the principal aims 
which we are endeavoring to obtain. This 
is one of the principal operations of fidelity 
in our hearts; but when will we find it in 
this beautiful and original state? when 
will we behold it in its greatest sense, -thus 
preserving in an indissoluble union the af- 
fections of mankind? 

When a man has been directed wholly 
by the precepts of true fidelity, he will never 
desert his friend when involved in dangers 
or private difficulties, no threats nor the 
evil consequences which he is certain will 
befal him if he persists in his fidelity, will 
intimidate him nor induce him, by saving 
his own life to expose that of his friend. In 
this instance it is seen in its most conspi- 
cuous dress. The nature of man cannot 
admit a more illustrious trait of its original 
goodness, than remaining faithful and reso- 
lute adherents to the case of our friends in 
the most critical times. It endears him 
still more, and draws the ties of friendship 
still closer, whether they have been put to 
the test or note Though it has sometimes 
been most strongly seen in man, and he has 
been zealous in promoting its cause in his 
breast, yet it is also instinctive in animals. 
We will there not only behold it in their 
affection for their own offspring or species, 
but also for man, who has often but ill re- 
quited it. He who has been their greatest 
enemy in the destruction of their race, and 


who consequently should have excited their 


greatest enmity, has been often extricated 
from the greatest dangers by the fidelity of 
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the brute creation. What a comparison 
could be here drawn between the treachery 
and ingratitude of one with the contrary 
qualities of the other. The former has prov- 
ed ungrateful and has sometimes ruined 
remembered with the strongest tokens of 
affection the hand which has cherished or 
done it any kindness. How debased does he 
appear when put to the comparison with 
those animals whom Providence has created 
his inferiors. They who are destitute of 
reason or of the intellects which man is 
blessed, have often proved superior to him 
who is placed in such a situation as to 
render the greatest benefit to his fellow- 
creatures as well as to other parts of the 
animal creation. . 

Fidelity never actuates a man to enhance 
his own interest in prejudice to that of his 
friend. He is always faithful to his advan- 
tage, and never eadeavors to aggrandize 
his own in such a manner as will prove 
injurious to that of the former. In the midst 
of his most trying difficulties he never so 
far debases himself nor violates the prom- 
ises which he has made, so as to undermine 
the prosperty and happiness of him who is 
placing the most implicit confidence in him. 
True fidelity never engages a man in such 
a mean and disgraceful act. Its dictates are 
such as to enlarge both our own and our 
friend’s private emolument or influence; 
but not so as to increase ours by lessening 
or distroying theirs, But man, prompted by 
the love of power, and incited by the expec- 
tations of gaining those objects which he 
so fondly pursues, forgets that his friends, 
if involved in misfortunes, and to whom he 
showed so much friendship and pretended 
regard for their welfare when in the “ full 
tide” of prosperity, may need his assistance. 
Here his fidelity is tried, and here it is 
known whether it consists in empty assur- 
ances, or whether they were the effusions 
of a benevolent heart. This exhibits either 
his perfidy and meanness or whether his 
promises will be realized in the assistance 
which he will most willingly give to his 
unfortunate friend. True fidelity will never 
shrink from complying with those assurances 
which that man in whom it reigns made to 
relieve his unsuccesstul associate, and it ne- 
ver avoids the task of conferring an act of 
kindness upon those who are deserving of it. 
It always rouses and incites him to endeavor 
to replace his friend in the same state in waich 
he was before he was overwhelmed with 
misfortunes. 

However honourable and commendable 
true fidelity is, yet we have sometimes scen 
it most strictly adhered to in a bad cause. 





| not induced them to betray each other. N 
their best benefactors, while the latter has | 

















In rebellions and in other destructive u 
dertakings we have beheld the most princt 
pal leaders in them so faithful, that deat 
which they knew would await them ha 





persuasion, nor threats of the most iznomt 
nlous punishment could be so wrough 
upon them, as that they should by their in 
formation surrender those who were accom ‘ 
plices in their ruinous projects. We mus 
ascribe this to a reflecive fortitude with 
cool and firm determination in the breasii 
never to prove treacherous to the caus@ 
in which they were engaged. It may bq 
also owing to an expectation of having theitm 
hames transmitted in the pages of history. 
so that if they could not obtain the praise 
which they desired in that age, they woul ; 
in succeeding. But though many have bee 
remarkable for it in unlawful pursuits, yet 
it is not deminished in its value by being 
prevalent in good and bad actions. In them 
first we are urged by all the imperious de 
mands which it can bring forward to aidg 
and assist our friends in distress, and to re 4 
main true to them in every danger, yet ing 
the last, though both their own and the in- 
terest of their country would induce the ac-e— 
tors in these disgraceful scenes te be trai 
tors to their cause, yet they have mct death 
with that fortitude which deserved a betté 
fate. 


VERUS. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
ON THEATRES. 
Mr. Editor, b 


Were I possessed of penetration sufficient so see ; 
“effects lurking in their causes,” you would doubt-§ 
less have received the whole of my remarks, on they 
first essay of Verus, in my last communication; : 
which have been unavoidably delayed till now. " 

REPLY TO VERUS. ‘ 
Continued. 

I cannot, sir, but admire the mild and dis-@ 
passionated manner of expression which is¢ 
shown throughout your essays: but your pre- 
cipitate conclusions, irr many instances, sui-¥ 
ficiently evince that you are decidedly of f 
opinion, that a playhouse is a vehicle through 
which is conveyed “useful information” and} 
valuable instruction. However absurd this 
opinion may appear to me, I cannot think you 
have founded it on sinister views. I mention 
this because of its having come within my 
own knowledge that, for the last three years, # 
there have beqp few other advocates for the 
stage than choke who were acting from mo- J 
tives of personal interest. To this I believe & 
may be ascribed the first cause of my noti- 
cing whether they were or were not injurious: 
after visiting the theatre repeatedly, and con- 
sidering the subject in as liberal a scale ag 
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y weak powers would admit of, I drew my 
Sonclusions thus: that they were seriously 
Bujurious. And I actually found thatin pro- 
Bortion as the passion of the community in- 
preased for public shows, so did it also for 
bvery species of vice and immorality; and that 
those neighbourhoods, where seventeen 
ears since would be permitted to reside no 
mamily of inferior character, there are now 
Sstablished recepticles for harlots, as well as 
to delude the innocent female. However 
Ehis may appear to every virtuous father, it 
is no more serious than true. In the same 
4 roportion, too, do they expel from the mind 
ric thoughts of its own improvements, and | 
Me onduces to leave that serious charge repo- 
Psed in us by our Crestor a mere waste, un- 
H:nowing and unknown; and I find also that 
Bin point of real utility our schools, gen- 
erally speaking, are in a state bordering on 
fiorpidity in consequence of the numerous 
public shows and houses of amusement 
“which are kept open for the /era/ purpose 
Buf c drawing young gentlemen, from the /ado- 
vious task of thinking, to pleasure and grati- 
Fcation; in the one, their fancy is Aappily 
pfilcased by viewing scenes never to be met 
jwi h in the routine of real life; whilst in the 
Rether their sensual passions may be fully 
gratified, besides having an opportunity of 
@practising that “ refinement of manners” of 
Biwhich they cannot receive more than the 
Bsimple theory whilst seated in a theatre. It 
is, sir, with some reluctance that I have pre- 
jecded the continuation of my remarks on 
pyour essays with observations drawn only 
girom my own experience: as I assure you I do 
Prot wish to be thought either a whyning 
Philanthropist or an affected philosopher; 
Mbut I have found it well to be acquainted 
' with these evils in order that I might guard 
imyself against them. 

I endeavoured to demonstrate to you in 
py last that theatres were in ancient as they 
sare in modern times, injurious to science, to 
w civil rovernment, and to industry. I now, sir, 
will confine myself to those particular pas- 
‘sages of yours which, were they to be pas- 
Msed unnoticed, you might probably con- 
_ clude met my approbation. In the first es- 
\jsay you observe that “ As mankind became 
» more polished and refined, and as the ages 
prof paganism were succeeded by those of 
‘christianity, they are accounted as the vehi- 
; Fctes of taste and useful information.” Those 
§ who are inclined to accept all they read on 
, particular topics might be led to believe from 
LE} this that christianity deems or has consider- 
Ped public shows “as the vehicles of taste and 
| uscful information;” whereas in all ages and 
under every circumstance of society, thea- 
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or nominally speaking, but as detrimental to 
the progress of christian piety: common | 
sense, indeed, plainly demonstrates this truth, 
and it would only be doubting the under- 
standing of the reader were I to prove it 
from argument. With respect to mankind 
being “polished and refined” prior to the 
existence of christianity, I shall merely ob- 
serve that they may have been folished. 

** Not fair as the swan, but, as the raven, glossy;” 
But as to refinemcut it exists only in pro- 
portion as the arts and sciences progress 
conjointly with the pious maxims of christi- 
anity. 

You observe also that “ we have seen the 
most moral, the most learned, and the most 
celebrated of men frequent theatres, and yet 
their morals andgopinions with regard to re- 
ligion were never corrupted,” which I sin- 
cerely believe; for men of sense and learning 
are no more devoid of curiosity than man- 
kind generally, and consequently will be at- 
tracted by novel objects, without having ei- 
ther their morals or;their opinions corrupted. 
But that the most intelligent part of the 
community have never discountenanced 
them, nor other exhibitions of a like des- 
cription,” is an assertion of yours so palpa- 
bly foundless that it is almost trifling with 
reason to combat it; however, if you can 
yourself be easily satisfied that it is errone- 
ous, I have no doubt but you will take the 
pains to inquire: well, of whom? why, of the 
various professors of learning in this city; 
truly, some of them will tell you that they 
have not thought of the subject, whilst all 
those who have, actually discountenanced 
them both by precept and example; indeed 
some of the students themselves will tell 
you that the theatre so fascinates their fancy 
that they cannot be as studeous as they 
would wish: what then is the* result of this 
infatuation, this strange theatric mania? The 
young student who arrives here perhaps 
from the domestic virtues of a village is at 
once attracted by the theatre, a passion is al- 
most insensibly created for it; he continues 
to pursue it with all its evils, until at last he 
is reduced so that he must return home; his 
pale visage is indicative of corporeal disease 
whilst his mental faculties are probably in a 
worse state than when he first came to our 
city; whereas, were the tempting object re- 
moved he might not be a mere drone in so- 
ciety, nor a shame to our schools, but be- 
come an ornament to the one and a pride to 
the other. I have now shown to you the opin- 
ion of the most intelligent part of the com- 
munity respecting theatres; I will now de- 
monstrate that they also discountenance “ex- 
habitions of a like description;” you may 





/ wes were never considered, either generally 
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masked concerts something similar to the- 
atres; but, I assure you, itisa fact that they 
emanated from them. In the year 1807—8, 
an association of French or Italian gentiemen* 
arrived in Philadelphia in the capacity of 


Fencing and dancing masters, no doubt from 


that “ school of morality,” a French camp, 
and wished to introduce a /a mode de Paris 
the masked concerts; the general indignation 
which was then felt throughout every class 
of citizens soon induced the then enlighten- 


| ed legislature of Pennsylvania to pass a law 


by which they were abolished. They too had 
their apologists as well as theatres, it was 
said that they were tolerated in France and 
Italy, and that “the most moral, the most 
learned, and the most celebrated of men” of 
both nations attended them. Still our’magnani- 
mous legislature would not permit this inno- 
cent amusement to die a natural death! In 
fact, the assertion that the most intelligent 
part of the community have never discoun- 
tenanced public shows is so futile that it al- 
most carries with it its own conviction to the 
mind of the most indifferent observer; how- 
ever, believing that you judge from experi- 
ence as well as myself, I shall illustrate my 
observations on your first essay with your 
own words: “ Theatres are in general fascina- 
ting and alluring, and insensibly draw us into 
their snares.” HAMILTON. 
Ta be concluded next week. 


-- ee 


For the Repertory. 


THE WOES OF YOUTH. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
CANTO Il. 


Once fair Emily was dear, 
Once bequeathed by love to me, 
Nor had youthful vice’s tear 
Set her from her promise free. 
But ’twas avarice did the deed, 
Avarice of expanding reign 
Bade her heart with anruish bleed, 
Bade my soul be rack’d with pain. 








She was rich, her father proud, 
Nor could poverty endure, 

I to fortune never bowed, 
1 a poet, true, but poor. 


From his house his kindling scorn 
Bade me and affection fly, 

Drove me forth, aias! to mourn, 
And to heave the heart felt sigh. 





So fair Emily still weeps, 
Oft in sorrow doth she rove, 
All her days the maiden steeps 























In the tears of hopeless love. 


* It is well known that foreigners, both from En. 
gland and France, are the principal managers of 
the theatres in America. The French rope dancer, 
Placide, was the manager of the fatal Richmond 








perhaps think it absurd that I should deem 
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I have many woes as keen, 
Poverty assails me sore, 

And in picturing terror’s scene 
Pale distresses crowd before. 


Yet am I in that gay spring 
Poets light with fancy’s glow, 

And my numbers harshly ring, 
But with truth, discordant wo. 


Ah! that ill-directed youth, 
He that dazzling hopes beguile, 
He that sighs to blushing truth, 
Or to pure affection’s smile. 


if in opulence ’tis fixed, 
He is torn by many a pang; 

All his joy with wo is mixed | 
And with self-reproaches clang. 


He that fortune ne’er befriended, 
He that scorns enriching stealth, 

Hie, though love and charms are blended, 
Must not cast his eye on wealth. 


Avarice in its front appears, 
And although the maiden love 
Age will smile at all-her tears 
Nor her pains can avarice move. 


Then, ye poor, where riches reign 
With stern step pace hasty by, 

Let them not disturb your brain, 
Let them dazzle not your eye. 


Youth, though gaudy wealth surround, 
Steady comfort cannot know; 

In vexation’s troubles drown’d, 
Oft his heart feels sorrow’s blow. 


Still he longs for something more, 
All unsatisfied in mind, 

Still he looks at that before, 
Gazing not on that behind. 


Thus, vain man the saddened hue 
Ne’er of poverty will see, 


But with wishes still pursue 


Those the wealthier than he- 


But these pangs are weak to those 
Which he yet may shrink to share; 
When in agonizing woes 
He is palsied by despair. 


Fortune but like fancy smiles, 
Oft with poverty to gripe, 

Oft betrays us with her wiles, 
But to lash with scornful stripe. 


Thus, although she should allure, 

Though the youth her smiles should love, 
Oft when feeling most secure 

He her wildest rage must prove. 


And his parents, reft of all, 
When distress may choose to rob, 
Doom’d from their high state to fall, 
Keen of anguish feel the throb. 


When he sees no scene before, 
But disaster wide and drear, 

He, by frantic bodings tore, 
Sinks in soul unnerving fear. 


And the youth in misery thrown, 
Is the prey of tyrant grief; 

Long in sorrow doth he moan, 
Long he seeks, in vain, relief. 

















He has basked in hopes of joys, 

When to manhood he should rise; 
Them, alas! black fate annoys, 

They are drown’d in sorrow’s sighs. 


Hope no longer smiles delightful, 
Hope no more his path illumes, 

All around is drear and frightful, 
All is sunk in threatening glooms. 


He had pictured brightening sails, 
Wafting him o’er ocean’s reign, 

He had fancied prosperous gales, 
He had pictured luring gain. 


He on purer pleasures dreamed, 
Learning held her torch on high; 

And through shades of fancy streamed, 
Like the lightening of the sky. 


He already touched the land 
Where had flamed great Homer’s fire; 
He had seen where Virgil’s hand 
Waked to softer tones the lyre. 


He had look’d on Grecian art, 

He had roved o'er Stratford’s plains, 
Where that master of the heart, 

Shakspeare, breathed his matchless strains. 


He, where Tasso’s holy theme, 
Roused the soul with kindling fight; 
In anticipation’s dream, 
Ranged with giddy, gay delight. 


Egypt’s pyramids he saw, 
With a lengthened view amazed, 
And that spot where Moses’ law, 
In the burning bush had blazed. 


He had seen where Milton sung, 
He where Pope hi8 numbers trilled; 
He where Dryden’s harp had rung, 
And the soul triumphant thrilled. 


O’er these scenes his eye had roved, 
Where the suns of learning shone; 

And where humbler planets moved, 
With a lustre not their own. 


He on wilder nature turns, 
Casts his eye on Afric’s lands, 

Where the tawny negro burns, 
On uncultured, barren sands. 


Now the youth extends his view, 
Where unnumber’d millions run; 

Gazes on the meek Hindoo, 
Nature’s pure, unsullied son. 


Now he fancies Lapland’s snows, 
Now where Volga’s currents pour; 
Now his mind in wonder glows, 
At convulsive Etna’s roar. 


Thousand views his fancy please, 
Lands with joy he never saw; 

And the surgings of the seas, 
With a soul-ennobling awe. 


Now, alas! they all have vanished, 
Cheating hopes no more deceives; 

Fortune each fair prospect banished, 
Sparing but the youth to grieve. 


Not wide earth his steps shall tread, 

Now close scenes his thought shall bound; 
Nor shall he by tancy led 

Ramble wild o’er classi¢ ground. 
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| (if we may be allowed the expression) in hf 
_ ding himself behind his subject. Johnson, fou 
example, whatever may be the worth of hi 
| remarks, and none hold them in higher ac} 


discernible in every period. We questiay 
/much whether a painter accustomed 
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All Ins hopes in air dissolve, 
Hopes, alas! that reason blind, 
Hopes that through it swift revolve, 

But to agonize the mind. 






























































Now with prospects dark and dreary, 
Sorrow shading o’er his day, 

Does he tread, disastered, weary; 
All his visions flown away. 


(To be Continued.) 
— 
For the Repertory 
WHERE IS FRIENDSHIP 


+ 


ANSWER. . 
Tis were two hearts together join 
Which nought below can sev-r; 
Tis where concordant souls combine 
In virtuous endeavour. 
Or rather, ’tis where but one heart 
To persons two pertaining, 4 
Congenial sympathies impart, &§ 
From clashing views refraining. 


oem 


*Tis where the voice of chiding truth 
In hony’d tone is blended; 
Tis where, to unprotected youth, 
The guardian hand’s extended. 
*Yis where the minds with fervor giow, 
With mutual joy expanding; { 
Tis where two breasts one pang shall know, ? 
Each other grief commanding. 
LOTHARIO. 
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From the Port Folio. 


ING® OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(Concluded.) 


Beyond all men of that age, he succeede™ 


miration. than we do, constantly occupies § 
front view in all his compositions. There & 
the stern integrity, the lowering lip of com 
tempt, the rigid unbending Roman moralis§ 


combine forms for his peacil himself, woul 
not, from a mere perusal of his works; skete” 
the doctor’s features with tolerable exac¥ 
ness. Can this be said of Goldsmith? N@ 
When a lady, he flirts his fan and ogley 
whee a fop, he dandles his cane and cartid) 
an opera glass, because he can see bette 
without it; when a tar, he drinks his can 4 
grog, and swears he is fighting for tg 
Church, and Goldsmith is no where seca 
felt, heard, or remembered, and yet like 
invisible spirit he is present every where. Ap 
an evidence, how precisely he hit a chara@! 
ter designed for better things than his ent 
ployment was, Edmund Burke may stand & 
an example. Goldsmith said of him, 35 
“ Who born for the universe, narrowed his mind, ® 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankindat 
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These words, although the offspring of 
hort, were awfully prophetic: neither the | 
et, nor the subject of his song, dreamed H 
hat the moment was approaching, when | 
urke was to assume the character he was 
us obliquely censured for not assuming. 
did live to see the time when duty | 
empelled him to renounce the “ narrow lim-| 
fs” of his party, and to vindicate the cause of | 
© “yniverse.” Goldsmith merely saw thena | 
eat mind in the comparative petty occupa- 
Bons of party. As a dramatic writer his fame | 
5 outlived the sneers of Mr. Cumberland, 
yd that fame, which in defiance of criticism || 
Biil maintains its post, is evidence the most | 
fonclusive that the criticism is wrong. We| 
il not trespass on the patience of the read-_ 
by stirring the question respecting the | 
ramatic sanctity of the unities. They have | 
Bireacy received their death blow from Dr. 
Hhuson, and peace to their ashes. Of all the 
Bull formality and sober trifling of criticism, 
Me believe this to be the dullest, to instruct a 
an how to laugh or cry according to Aris- 
Botie. The character of a novelist, scemed || 
ore congenial than any other to the temper | 
Ad habits of Oliver Goldsmith. He could || 
bere find an assemblage of what he so beau- 
fully and feelingly expresses in the person 
f the good old Vicar,“bappy human faces.” 
he simple Englishman surrounded by his! 
Imily, all smiling, innocent, healthy, and in- 
Mistrious, presented to the author’s beneyo- 
int heart, this delightful assemblage. We 
All pause but a moment to notice that the 
Maracter of the Vicar, the clergyman in the 
miserted village, and the reverend od 
pDr. Goldsmith mentioned in the Traveller, 
pear to be on inspection, one and the same. 
minovel was a ground Goldsmith delighted 
4 Foccupy, because he could dwell on ideal 
Mims of felicity; he could overwhelm them 
th misfortune to make their Seem | 
Blosperity more endearing. Critics have | 
pred as an objection to this novel, that wed 
Gcar’s rise from misfortune to prosperity | 
Eis too sudden and abrupt. This remark is 
founded altogether. Allowing Burchel to| 
Bi what he professed to be, Sophia’s lover, is | 
to be supposed that he would espouse the 
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dughter, and suffer her beloved father, and || 
, own friend to wear away his locks whiter | 


jon ?—_that he whose soul was alive to hon- 
ie would countenance the baseness of his |) 
4 Eioh ewi—We 
at another door. It has too much of the | 
parveilous, that Jenkinson should have been 
» yery porson who in the end proved vir- 


B 


a 


Be real marriag 


sa” Tae 
ut those ladies 


e of Olivia. Burchel knew 
were ladies of pleasure, ti 


misery ¢ than by age, in the walls of a dun- |} 
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whom his nephew introduced to the Vicar’s 
family in the characters of persons of quality, 
and never communicated the intelligence to 
Sophia as he ought to have done. Gentlemen 
who have made natural history their study, 
censure Goldsmith’s for being nothing more 
than a compilation. Goldsmith in his conver- 
sation with his bookseller on the subject, 
professed to do nothing more. He agreed to 
take the facts as he found them, and out of 
that mass to make his volumes interesting 
and amusing. It was a subject he was utter- | 
ly ignorant of, and was not responsible for 
the truth of the facts. Those who have read } 
those amusing 








volumes, are able to judge |, 
how faithfully the complied with his contract. | 
With regard to the style of Oliver Goldsmith, | 
he seems to have formed it on the model of | 
no writer either precedent or cotemporane- | 
ous. It is so precisely suited to the subjects 
he handles, and those subjects are so various, | 

| 





that it is difficult to embrace it by a definition 
broad and characteristic enough. It has some- 
times the pomp and grandeur of Johnson’s, | 
and was at all times more pliant and accomo- | 
dating. It possessed in a peculiar degree a 
graceful fluency, so natural, artless, and un- 
studied, the expression seemed to have cost 
the author no effort. The words, though se- 
lected with care, were disposed with such 
consummate art, they seemed the spontane- | 
ous effusions of the mind. Goldsmith studied | 
to appear gracefully negligent. The orna- | 
ments and embellishments are apparentiy 
thrown at random, but they always fall and 
sparkle in their proper places. His periods 











never fatigue as Johnson’s do, by their mono- 
tonous terminations. Weare fascinated with a 
boundless variety in their structure. He does 
not with Dr. Johnson preserve an undeviat- 
ing uniformity of course: at one time he tow- 

ers into sublimity, at another time he lowers 
his flight, and shaves the ground; at another 
he liolds the middle wing. He was fond and 


. . . . { 
perhaps too liberal in antitheses. His style | 


of humour was original, and his characters | 
of real life were drawn with such nice and 


imperceptible gradations of departure, they 


had to all appearance the fidelity of real-co- 
pies. When he touched the strings of sen- 
| sibility, they vibrated to his hand, and in the 


words of his illustrious friend, “ nullum non } 


. \ > 
tettigit non ornavit.” Such was the private 
}and such the literary character of Oliver 


| Goldsmith. Dr. Johnson while he was once 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| one of these august memorials exclaimed 


Fously unfaithful to his trust, and procured | I forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur is- ; 


‘i This litde effusion of a sportive mo- 
ment is now reduced to a fact; their dust now 


| head, 


| lings and Aitken 
think that incredibility steps || walking in company with our author In | 
| Westminster Abbey, and beholding the mon- | 


| uments of the illustrious dead, pointing to | 


mingle with that of heroes, kings, patriots, 

and poets, in that venerable repository. It 

now remains for other aspirants after fame 

to point to their monuments and say, Forsi- 

tan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 
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Explanation of the word News. 


Many persons read newspapers without 


attending to the importance of the word 
| News, or the idea it ought to furnish us with. 
| In the first place as the news comes from all 


quarters of the teraqueous globe, so the word 
itsell clearly points out io us, viz. N. North, 


| E. East, W. West, S. South, so that no Jan- 
| guage 


in the world could furnish us with a 


| word more expressive. Again, when scrious- 


ly considered, it recommends to us the prac- 
lice of the four following virtues, viz. Noble- 
ness in our thoughts, Equity in our dealings, 
Wisdom in our conduct, and Sobriety in our 


| lives. 


—_ 


A few days ago, a respectable druggist at 
Blackburn received the following curious 
epistle: Will you Send me help for Babey 
That is 9 weeks of age it is Greatley fuifild 
with-a Cough an if it Please your honour 
Sir Will you Right it down how it must Be- 
taken. 


—— 


An Irish footman having carried a basket 
of game from his master to a friend, waited 
a considerable time for the customary fee, but 
not finding it likely to appear, scratched his 


and said, “ Sir, if my master should 


| say, Paddy, what did the gentleman give 


you? what would your honour have me to 


'tell him?” 
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The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advan ice. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 


every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 


| country by the earliest conveyance. 


No subscription will be received for less than a 
Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shail procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the ] 


year. 


ayment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will Le re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
; No. 40, North Second street. 
angiig with the Philadciphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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